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WHY THE PURITANS PERSECUTED THE QUA- 
. KERs. 





SEVENTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 19, 1846. 


was quite another sort of thing from the Qua-| afforded a sanction and stimulus to the boldest 
kerism extant! Having spoken of the severi-| excursions of unregulated thought, and a prin- 
ties exercised upon the Baptists, he says:— | ciple that was adduced to consecrate the rank- 

“The treatment which the Quakers experi-|est absurdity of conduct, and, accordingly, 
enced in Massachusetts was much more severe, | these sectarians, who have always professed 
but certainly much more justly provoked. It | and inculcated the maxims of inviolable peace, 
is difficult for us, in the calm and rational de-|—who, not many years afler, were accounted 
portment of the Quakers of the present age, to | a society of philosophical deists, seeking to pave 
recognize the successors of those wild enthusi-| the way to a scheme of natural religion, by 
asts who first appeared in the north of England, allegorizing the distinguishing articles of the 
about the year 1644, and received from the de- | Christian faith,—and who are now in general 
rision of the world the title which they after-| remarkable for a guarded composure of lan- 
wards adopted as their sectarian denomina-| guage, an elaborate stillness and precision of 
tion.” demeanour, and a peculiar remoteness from 

“When the doctrines of Quakerism were | every active effort to make proselytes to their 
first promulgated, the effects which they pro- | distinctive tenets,—were, in the commence- 





The Scottish historian in painting his por-| duced on many of their votaries far exceeded | ment of their sectarian history, the most impe- 


trait of the New England Puritan had some | the influence to which modern history restricts | tuous zealots and inveterate disputers ; and in 
ugly features to deal withal. One particularly | them, or which the experience of a rational and | their eagerness to proselytize the world, and to 
prominent has for some time engaged our at- | calculating age finds it easy to conceive. In| launch testimony from the fountain of oracular 


tention. Having sufficiently surveyed its out-| England, at that time, the minds of men were 
line, we may now direct our eyes to another | in a state of feverish- agitation.and excitement, 
equally entitled to our regard. inflamed with the rage of innovation, strongly 
The Puritans were a stirring people and|imbued with religious sentiment, and yet 
never lacked congenial occupation. What their | strongly averse to restraint. The bands that 
hands found to do they did vigorously, Whe-| so long repressed liberty of speech being sud- 
ther they entered the busy mart and scufiled denly broken, many crude thoughts were ea- 
with shrewd competitors for a share of this! gerly broached, and many fantastic notions 
world’s goods, whether they levelled forests, that had been vegetating in the unwholesome 
erected towns, ploughed the briny deep and shade of locked bosoms were abruptly brought 
dragged its oily inhabitants to light; or whe-|to light; and all these were presented to the 
ther they entered upén the more serious labour | souls of men roused and whetted by civil war, 
of extirpating ignorant heathen, breaking down | kindled by great alarms or by vast and inde- 
inflexible Quakers, or shortening the lives of terminate designs, and latterly so accustomed 
idiots, mad-men and wretches scared from to partake or contemplate the most surprising 
their propriety,—whom they solemaly held to changes, that with them the distinction between 
be no less than wicked witches in close com- | speculation and certainty was considerably ef- 
pact with the prince of iniquity,—we may give | faced. ‘The Presbyterians alone, or nearly 
them credit for abundant diligence in their | alone, were generally willing to submit to, as 
several avocations. |well as to impose, restraint on the lawless 
The story of the dealings of that extraordi- | license of speculation; and to them the doc- 
nary people with the Quakers has so often been trines of Quakerism, from their earliest an- 
repeated that it is probably familiar to most of | nouncement, were the objects of unmixed dis- 
the readers of “The Friend.” It will not be| approbation and even abhorrence. But to 
needful then to go over it again, except so far as | many other persons, this new scheme, opening 
to illustrate some statements made by Grahame. |a wide field of enthusiastic conjecture, and pre- 
That author found this a subject more difficult | senting itself without the restrictive accompani- 
to adjust to his mind than the Indian history.| ment of a creed, exhibited. irresistible attrac- 
The dead tell no tales. The slaughtered In-| tions, and it rapidly absorbed a great variety of 
dians were sunk into the silence of the grave | human character and feeling. 
and left no successors to represent their case.| ‘ Before many years had elapsed, the num- 
The Quakers survive, and are pretty exten-| bers of the Quakers were enlarged, and their 
sively known. ‘To their own, they may add | tenets, without being substantially altered were 
the voices of many witnesses, ‘They enjoy a moulded into a more systematic shape, by such 
reputation with mankind which sometimes|an accession of philosophical votaries, as, in 
makes thoughtful men wonder how they should | the early ages of the church, Christianity itself 
ever have become objects of fierce persecution, | derived from the pretended adoption and real 
and especially by a sect who had forsaken | adulteration of its doctrines by the disciples of 
their native land to obtain the enjoyment of) the Alexandrian school of Platonic philosophy. 
religious freedom, This is to be accounted for. | But it was the wildest and most enthusiastic 
And how did Grahame set about it? By sim-| visionaries of the age whom Quakerism count- 
ply asserting that the Quakerism of that day |ed among its earliest votaries, and to whom it 








truth, which they supposed to reside within 
their own bosoms, against a regular ministry 
which they called a priesthood of Baal, and 
against the sacraments which they termed car- 
nal and idolatrous observances, many of them 
committed the most revolting blasphemy, inde- 
cency, and disorderly outrage.” 

Now who does the reader imagine did this 
James Grahame first cite as an example of 
Quaker blasphemy? ‘Truly no other than 
James Naylor! Now if James Naylor’s insane 
fancies are to be fastened upon the Society of 
Friends, there is an end of all argument. If 
no expression of disapprobation and condemna- 
tion, by a society, however public and precise, 
of an act committed by an individual, even 
though he may have been in membership with 
it at the time, is to absolve that society,—if it 
is still to be held responsible to the end of time, 
the case is certainly a very hard one. We 
may easily see how, if that is to be the rule, it 
must fare with the Puritans, and with much 
more reason. For while the frantic acts of in- 
dividuals attached to the Society of Friends, 
hanging upon its skirts, or passing in the world 
by its name, have been disclaimed, and the 
guilty actors themselves disowned, the perpe- 
trators of the’ bloody deeds recorded in the 
annals of the New England colonists were, at 
least in many instances, acknowledged mem- 
bers of their church, in full communion, and 
esteemed sometimes as patterns of piety. James 
Naylor, we all know, fell under a grievous de- 
lusion. ‘The Society of Friends never upheld 
him in it, neither did its doctrines afford him 
any sanction. His falling into that delusion 
was the signal for his separation from Friends, 
and his deliverance from it, and thorough re- 
pentance, the qualifications which restored him 
to its bosom. Had Grahame looked into the 
history of that affair, nothing, one would sup- 
pose, but an impenetrable fog of prejudice, 
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could have prevented him from seeing that the | tion.” 
Quakers had thoroughly washed themselves of'| fully as Cushing of Massachusetts has done, | fic. 


that stain. 

He proceeds :-— 

“They made their way into Plymouth ter- | 
ritory, where they succeeded in persuading | 
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~ Grahame does not state this case e 50 | chiefs came to see e him, and all appeared paci- 

But there was one thing that troubled 
in his Historical Letters.”—The convicts, it) him—an aged chief of the Seneca tribe, and 
should be premised, were a son and daughter | one of great influence, who resided at the 
of Lawrence Southic.—* Under this adjudica- the distance of half a dozen miles, had not yet 
tion, one of the treasurers actually sought to} been to see him, nor could he by any means 


some of the inhabitants to embrace the doctrine | eend Southic’s children to a slave market at} ascertain the views and feelings of the sachem, 





that a sensible experience of inward light and | 
spiritual impression was the meaning and end | 
of Christianity, and the essential characteristic 
of its votaries,—and to oppose all regulated 
order, forms, and discipline, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, as a vain and judaizing substitu- 
tion of the kingdom of the flesh for the king- 
dom of the spirit, On their first appearance 
in Massachusetts [July, 1656,] where two} 
male and six female Quakers arrived from 
Rhode Island and Barbadoes, they found that 
the reproach entailed on their sect by the in- 
sane extravagance of some of its members in 
England had preceded their arrival, and that | 
they were regarded with the utmost terror and | 
dislike by the great bulk of the people. They | 
were instantly ‘arrested by the magistrates, and | 
diligently examined for what were considered 
bodily marks of witchcraft. No such indica- 
tions having been found, they were sent back | 
to the places whence they came, by the same 
vessels that had brought them, and prohibited 
with threats of severe punishment from ever 
again returning to the colony. A law was 
passed at the same time, subjecting every ship- 
master importing Quakers or Quaker writings 
to a heavy fine; adjudging all Quakers who 
should intrude into the colony to stripes and 
labour in the house of correction, and all de- 
fenders of their tenets to fine, imprisonment, or 
exile,” 

As these measures did not produce the de- | 








Barbadoes, But to the lasting honour of the! 
|profession, no ship-master could be found to| 
'take them; and one especially affirmed, that 
should he be tempted to engage in so foul a bu- 
siness, he would never trust himself at sea 
again in the best ship that ever swam, and he 
bade the wicked treasurer to go home and| 
repent.” 


| tle boy. 


in respect to his settlement in that region, At 
last he sent him a message, and the ‘answer 
was that the chief would visit him on the 
morrow, 

True to his appointment, the sachem came ; 
| Judge W. received him with marks of respect ; 
and introduced his wife, his daughter and lit- 
The interview that followed was in- 


It seems then that it was not the relenting of teresting. Upon its results, the Judge was 


the court, but the difficulty of enforcing its de. | 


icree, that saved the commonwealth from the 


disgrace of selling the Quaker’s children into 
| slavery. 

These Quakers were a terrible set, according 
to Grahame ;—they fairly frightened the men 





convinced his security might depend, ‘and he 
was therefore, exceedingly anxious to make a 
favourable impression upon the distinguished 
chief. He expressed to him his desire to set- 
tle in the country ; to live on terms of amity 


;and good fellowship with the Indians, and to 


of Massachusetts into persecuting them, very | be useful to them by introducing among them 
much as the poor Indians had done aforetime. | the arts of civilization. 


“* Men trembled for the faith and morals of their 


The chief heard him out, and then said, 


families and their friends, when they heard the| “ Brother, you ask much, and you promise 


blasphemous denunciations” 
enthusiasts ; “* one of whom, 
conceiving that he experienced a celestial.en- 
couragement to rival the faith and imitate the 
sacrifice of Abraham, was proceeding with his 


own hands to shed the blood of his son, when | 


of these horrible} much. 
named Faubord, | good faith ?” 


What pledge can you give of your 


‘* The honour of a man that never knew de- 
ception,” was the reply. 

* The white man’s word may be good to the 
white man, yet it is but wind when spoken to 


his neighbours, alarmed by the cries of the lad, | the Indian,” said the Sachem. 


broke into the house and prevented the con- 
summation of this blasphemous atrocity.” 


Grahame seems to have enjoyed himself in| good intention ? 


fishing among the New England writers of| 
that, and a somewhat later period, for strange 
and dreadful tales of the doings of the Quakers. 


“| have put my life into your hands,” said 
the Judge; “is that not an evidence of my 
I have placed confidence in 
the Indian, and will not believe that he will 
abuse or betray the trust that is thus reposed.” 

“So much is well,” replied the chief, “ the 


sired effect, ‘ New punishments were introduced | He caught and gulphed abundantly, and with| Indian will repay confidence with confidence ; ; 


into the legislative enactments against the in- 
trusion of Quakers and their profession of 
Quakerism ; and, in particular, the abscission 
of an ear was added to the former ineffectual | 
severities.” 

*« But all the exertions of the provincial au- 
thorities proved unavailing, and seemed rather 
to stimulate the zeal of the obnoxious sectaries | 
to brave the danger and court the glory of per- | 
secution. [1655] swarms of Quakers de- 
scended upon the colony; and, violent and 





impetuous in provoking persecution,—calm, 
resolute, and inflexible in sustaining it,—they 
opposed their power of enduring cruelty to their 
adversaries’ power of inflicting i it; and not only 
multiplied their converts, but excited a consi- 
derable degree of favour and pity in the minds 
of men, who, detesting the Quaker tenets, yet 
derived from their own experience a peculiar 
sympathy. with the virtues of heroic patience, | 
constancy, and contempt of danger. When} 
the Quakers were committed to the house of 
correction, they refused to work; when they | 
incurred pecuniary fines, they refused to pay 
them. In the hope of enforcing compliance | 
with its milder requisitions, the court adjudged 
two of those contumacious persons to be ‘his| 
as slaves in the West Indies ; but, as even this 
dismal prospect could not move their stubborn | 
resolution, the court, instead of executing its 
inhuman threat, reverted to the unavailing de- 
vice of banishing them beyond its jurisdic 


exceeding relish ; they gave so relieving a fla- 
vour to the rough and unsavoury facts apper- 
|taining to the Puritan portion of the story. 
But although he drew up from the depths some 
marvellous things, in these his piscatory expe- 
ditions, he left some still more wonderful be- 
hind. Be ours the task to bring those curious 
gems from the obscurity in which they have 
long lurked. We shall then be the better able 
to appreciate the richness of the receptacle to 
which this adventurous historian has attracted 
our attention. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_ 


Trusting an Indian Chief, or Confidence 
Returned. 


One of the first settlers in Western New 
York, was Judge W——— 
himself at Whitestown—about four miles from 
Utica. He brought his family with him, 
among whom was a widowed daughter with 
an only child—a fine boy about four years old. 
You will recollect that the country around was 
an unbroken forest, and this was the domain 
of the savage tribes, 

Judge W. saw the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with the Indians, for as he was 
nearly alone, he was completely at their mer- 
cy. Accordingly he took every opportunity 
to assure them of his kindly feeling to secure 
their good ewill in return. Several of their 


, who established | 


if you will trust, he will trust you. But | must 
have a pledge. Let this boy go with me to 
my wigwam ; I will bring him back in three 
days with my answer !” 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the 
mother, she could not have felt a deeper pang 
than went to her heart as the Indian made this 
proposal. She sprang from her seat, and rup- 
ning to the boy, who stood at the side of the 
sachem looking into his face with pleased won- 
der and admiration, she encircled him in her 
arms and pressing him close to her bosom, 
was about to fly from the room. A gloomy 
and ominous frown came over the sachem’s 
brow, but he did not speak. 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that 
the success of their enterprise, the lives of his 
family, depended upon the decision of the mo- 
ment, “Stay, stay, my daughter,” said he, 
“Bring back the boy, | beseech you. He is 
not more dear to you than to me. I would 
not risk a hair of his head. But, my child, he 
must go with the chief, God will watch over 
him! He will be as safe in the sachem’s wig- 
wam as beneath our roof and in your arms.” 

The agonized mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment; she then slowly returned, placing the 
boy on the knee of the chief, and kneeling at 
his feet, burst into a flood of tears. The gloom 
passed from the sachem’s brow, but he said 
not a word. He arose, took the boy in his 
arms, and departed. 


Be 
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I shall not attempt to describe the agony of | make buttons of wood and cover them with tin 


the mother for the three ensuing days. 


She jat five cents for twelve dozen !—Who would | taking at his own expense, and at the risk of 





his intention of continuing the gigantic under- 


was agitated by contending hopes and fears. think it, clocks at two dollars and buttons five | pecuniary ruin, actually advanced some forty 


In the night she awoke from sleep ; seeming | cents a gross! 


to hear the screams of her child calling upon | 
its mother for help! But the time wore away | 
—and the third day came, How slowly did | 
the hours pass! The morning waned away ;| 
noon arrived; and the afternoon was far ad- | 
vanced; yet the sachem came not. ‘There 
was gloom over the whole household. ‘The | 
mother was’pale and silent, as if despair was 
setting coldly around her heart. Judge W. 
walked to and fro, going every few minutes 
to the door and looking through the opening in 
the forest towards the sachem’s abode. 

At last, as the rays of the setting sun were 
thrown upon the tops of the forest around, the 
eagle feathers of the chieftain were seen danc- 
ing above tie bushes in the distance, He ad- 
vanced rapidly, and the little boy was at his | 
side. He was gaily attired asa young chief| 
—his feet being dressed in moccasins ; a fine 
beaver skin was on his shoulders, and eagle’s 
feathers were stuck into his hair. He was in 
excellent spirits, and so proud was he of his 
honours, that he seemed two inches taller than 
before. He was soon in his mother’s arms, 











and in that brief moment she seemed to pass 
from death to life. It was a happy meeting— 
too happy for me to describe. 

“The white man has conquered !” said the 
sachem, “ here let us be friends. You have 
trusted an Indian; he will repay you with 
confidence and friendship.” 

He was as good as his word; and Judge 
W. lived for many years in peace with the In- 


dian tribes, and succeeded in laying the foun- | 
dation of a flourishing and prosperous commu- | 


expensive is that of Peck, Smith, & Co., at 
Southington, for making the machines used in 
the manufacture of tin and sheet iron, A 
complete set may be had for ninety dollars, of 
such high polish that one’s face is reflected 
from any part of the work. They send these to 
all parts of the United States, to Canada and 
South America.” 


Artesian Well of Grenelle, Paris. 
THE ABATTOIRE. 


From “ Loiterings in Europe,” a series of interesting 
letters published in the Christian Advocate. 
Paris is situated over what is termed a geo- 
logical basin, or vast subterranean valley of 
one solid stratum filled up to the level of its 


circumference with several layers of various | 


consistence, arranged something like what is 
technically termed a nest of earthen vessels, 
the smaller being contained in the larger, as is 
frequently the case in secondary and tertiary 


formations, Supposing that lining the bottom of | 


But one of the best and most | thousand francs, when on the 26th of Februa- 
ITY, 1841, more than seven years fron? the time 


| he had commenced, the water burst violently 


| through the machinery in a full gushing stream, 


| Of course, such extraordinary industry and per- 


|severance were not left unrewarded; and a 


poem composed on the occasion, wittily men- 
tions, that at the bottom of the opening Mulot 
found the cross of the legion of honour. A 
glass tube containing specimens of the differ- 
ent calcarious, argelacious, and silicious strata 
encountered, carefully arranged in order upon 
a reduced scale, is preserved in the custody of 
the prefect-of the Seine at the Hotel de Ville, 
as a memorial of this great work. The well 
is eighteen hundred feet in depth, about twen- 
ty-one inches in diameter at the top, and six at 
the bottom, and is now lined the whole distance 
with galvanized iron. ‘The metalic tube rises, 
supported by wooden scaffolding one hundred 
and twelve feet from the ground. At this 
| height the rate of discharge is three hundred 
| gallons per minute, and it is more than twice 
that quantity at the surface. Upon placing 


this concavity from the centre up to the very| my ear upon the tube there was a vibratory 
brim there is a second stratum impervious to! whizzing sensation, from the rapid motion of 


water, while intervening between these two 
solid formations there is a layer of sand or po- 
rous substance, readily conducting that fluid, 
which may be freely supplied from the surface 





| the fluid within. The water, of which I before 
| intimated I had the benefit of drinking, is ex- 
tremely pure and soft, and comes up at the 
temperature of about eighty-four degrees of 





of the earth, at the edges ; it is evident that if| Fahrenheit, or a little less than blood heat. 


a hole be bored from above, near the centre, 
so as to pierce the upper hard stratum, and a 
tube be inserted, that the water will rise to the 
level of its source which may possibly be con- 
siderably above the spot at the surface where 





nity.— Merry’s Museum. 

New England thrift and ingenuity.—The 
correspondent of the Tribune (N. Y.), in a let- 
der of recent date, from Meriden Hills, Conn., 


the opening is made and it will thus flow ina 
constant stream. It is on this principle, doubt- 
less familiar to most readers, that Artesian 
wells are constructed. The municipal council 
of Paris, finding that a scarcity of water existed 





* after alluding to the ingenuity, enterprise and |in that direction, upon the recommendation of 
hospitality of the New England people —| competent geologists, authorized in 1832, the | 


writes : experiment of sinking one of these wells in the 
+ * Of the latter [ have just had delightful ex-| Abattoire de Grenelle. M. Mulot, to whom 
perience. But there are other objects of in-|the contract was at length given, commenced 
terest in Connecticut than the good people | boring on the 30th of November, 1833, and in 
there. Perhaps I can tell you of one which | two years succeeded in penetrating to the speci- 
few in your large city have heard of. About| fied depth of four hundred metres without ob- 
twenty miles beyond New Haven the cars| taining the desired result. At the earnest re- 
stopped at Meriden a pleasant little town—| presentations of Arago, who with wenderful | 
from this place to Southington it is six miles. | accuracy had previously predicted that it would | 


Several of these wells now exist in France ; 
some for the purposes of ordinary consump- 
tion, and others for irrigation, and to move 
machinery. Lately, Mulot has made a pro- 
position to government to sink one jn the Gar- 
den of Plants, to a depth so great that the wa- 
ter shall be sufficiently warm to heat the green 
houses. It has even been proposed to warm 
some of the churches by this means. 

The Abattoire, or public slaughter house, in 
the Court yard of which the well of Grenelle 
is situated, is itself a great curiosity. All the 
meat for the consumption of Paris is slaugh- 
tered at these immense establishments, of which 
there are several in different directiofs outside 
the barriers. Their great extent, the amount 
of business done, the neatness and order pre- 
vailing, thefr conveniences for the minutest de- 
tails of business, and the care of the resident 


|inspectors in preventing the supply of an un- 


healthy or inferior article, are indeed admira- 





A smooth and shaded road winds up through | be necessary to descend several hundred feet 
the hill, just romantic enough to make a_| further, an additional grant was obtained, and 
charming ride. For a considerable distance | operations were continued. But the most dis- 
along the roadside runs a small stream, which | couraging accidents now occurred. Once the| 
in any other country would hardly suffice to| boring instrument broke in such a manner as 
turn a grindstone. 
nearly every quarter of a mile. A look at\enlarge the orifice, recover the lost portion, 
these, | am sure, would delight you. Small|and repair the breach. Sometimes the most 
as these establishments are, it is pleasing to| ingenious adaptations of different kinds of in- 
see what our people have accomplished under | struments, and much time, were required to 
our Protective system. I wish the Tariff tin-| penetrate beds of flint and other exceedingly 
kers at Washington would let well enough | hard substances. But Mulot was indefatiga- 
alone. But come with me for a moment.|ble. In 1840 he reached the depth of five 
Here is a mill and here a furnace; yonder | hundred metres, and expended the second appro- 
they make ornaments for stoves; this is a|priation. Finding much difficulty and delay 
hook and eye factory. Here clocks are sold|in persuading his disheartened employers to 
for two dollars each. In the next shop they | furnish more funds, he generously announced 


On this is a small factory | to require fourteen months’ incessant labour to | ders. 


ble. 


a ee 

Farm School.—The success of the “ Farm 
School for Boys” near Boston, has more than 
equalled the expectations of its humane foun- 
A writer in the Boston Atlas says; 
“ With very few exceptions, the four hundred 
vagrant boys, who, during the last years, have 
found an asylum here, have been in a great 
measure regenerated, morally and physically ; 
and many of them have been placed in good 
families, and already ‘become useful members 
of society.” There -are now in this moral 
hospital seventy boys, who, to use the lan- 
guage of the writer in the Atlas, “are radiant 
with health, intelligence, and generous emu- 
lation.” 











For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 405.) 


We have said that the Religious Society 
of Friends in Pennsylvania, had, in 1764, 
become the object of much obloquy and un- 
merited reproach. It is not difficult to trace 
some of the causes which led to the unpleasant | 
condition in which they found themselves 
placed. Although a large portion of the com- 
Mmunity in which they resided continued to re- 
gard them as the champions of religious and 
civil freedom, and honoured them for their un- 
flinching support of the best interests of the 
province, yet there was another portion, made 
up of such as misunderstood their motives, 
hated their principles, or envied the moral and 
political influence they possessed. A con- 
tinued warfare was commenced and kept up 
by these, calculated to injure the political stand- 





ing, the moral reputations, and the Christian 
characters of prominent members among | 
Friends, and strenuous efforts were made to 
exclude them from participation in the govern- 
ment of the province. In 1756 a bill was re- 
ported in parliament making the taking an oath 
a necessary qualification for a seat in any of 
the colonial assemblies. This, which was in- 
tended to operate solely upon Friends, who 
only among the colonists could not for con- 
science sake take an oath, never passed into 
a law. 

So unjust was the spirit which governed the 
minds of their enemies, that their most chari- 
table actions were construed into murderous 
designs. When to preserve peace with the 
Indians who were irritated by wrongs received 
at the hands of the white men, Friends by 
presents sought to soothe their proud spirits, 
and to retain an influence for good over them, 
the world was told they were supplying muni- 
tions of war for the destruction of the frontier 
inhabitants. Many such false statements, ten- 
ding to excite the angry passions of the 
ignorant and the unthinking, were with eager- 
ness written, printed and distributed through- | 
out America and Europe. 

The testimony of the Society of Friends 
against war, and all warlike preparations, ren- 
dered it the object of ridicule to those who had 
not faith sufficient to trust the peace of the 
province, and their own lives and liberties, to the 
supporting and preserving power of the Most 
High. Although they could not but acknow- 
ledge that Pennsylvania, whilst armed and de- 
fended on peace principles, without militia or 
standing armies, had been in a remarkable 
manner preserved from the devastating inroads 
of war, yet they were prone to consider it a 
mere casual circumstance, entirely independent 
of a particular providence interfering to bless 
those who were faithful to the commandments 
of the Lord Jesus, and to the spirit of his gos- 
pel of peace. The testimony which Friends 
maintained against a hireling ministry, and 
priestcraft, brought them no small abuse from 
certain “ ordained” speakers and their adhe- 
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rents, ‘The doctrine of the essential spirituali- 


ty of the Gospel dispensation as held by them, 





pecuniary interests of the family they repre- 
sented, it is not strange, that the “ governors” 


putting the axe to the root of the belief, that | soon considered the Society which upheld them, 
carnal washings, and any form of mere out«|as natural enemies. 


ward eating and drinking, were part of vital 


It had long been found necessary that some 


Christianity, or accessory to salvation, was|communications relative to public matters, 
brought forward in proof that the Quakers | should pass between Friends in Pennsylvania 


were no Christians, but heathenish rebellers 
against the commandments of the Lord Jesus. 
The one baptism, these learned “ teachers” 
considered to be inalienably connected with the 
priestly sprinkling of a few drops of water, 
and accounted it heresy in any to affirm, that 
the only baptism which saves, is the spiritual 
washing of the heart by the Lord Jesus, inde- 
pendently of any outward ordinance, which 
being but typical, can have no proper place 
in that dispensation which is the glory of these 
latter days. ‘They accounted communion with 
the Lord Jesus, to be the eating a little bread, 
and the drinking a little wine, taken from the 
hands of a man-ordained minister, and deemed 
those fanatical, who insisted that the true sup- 
per of the Lord, was a spiritual partaking with 
him of the bread of life, and the water of life, 
which he himself had blessed, and set before 
their hungering and thirsting souls. 

The pleasure-loving part of the community 
were offended at their Quaker neighbours, be- 
cause they had succeeded in preventing the 
opening of theatres, and were zealously en- 
gaged in labouring to keep away all horse- 
racing and other demoralizing sports. The 
thoughtless multitude, affected to be sometimes 
scandalized, because Friends could not illu- 
minate their windows at the news of bloody 
victories, nor close them when the governor 
proclaimed his set fasts. All these causes of 
irritation and dislike, were at work, to render 
the Society of Friends unpopular, but the main 
difficulties were these three ; their faithful sup- 
port of the rights of the people against propri- 
atory impositions,—their testimony against 
war,—and their efforts to preserve a ‘peaceable 
intercourse with the Indians, by giving them 


| friendly presents, by acknowledging their just 


rights, and by endeavouring to obtain the re- 
moval of the causes which awakened the jea- 
lousy of that weak, wasting, yet proud people. 

Brought up to consider that it was their 
Christian duty peaceably to resist all attempts 
to invade their civil and religious rights, the 
members of the Society of Friends stood op- 


‘and their brethren in London. 


It sometimes 
seemed desirable that petitions should be pre- 
sented to the king, or to the proprietaries, and 
that Friends in England should be desired to 
attend to other matters important to the best 
interests of the province at times when the 
Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia was not in ses- 
sion. No committee of that body had as yet 
been appointed to represent it in its recess, as 
is now done by the “ Meeting for Sufferings.” 
The oversight of various things of general 
interest had been referred by Friends of the 
Yearly Meeting to the members residing in 
Philadelphia, who were numerous, and likely 
from location to be early aware of any thing 
which might concern the Society. The Quar- 
terly Meeting held at that place, had been wont 
by committees to correspond with the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London, to ask advice, to 
request aid, and to furnish such information as 
seemed important to becommunicated to Friends 
in England. The following minute was made 
by the Quarterly Meeting, Fifth month 5th, 
1755 :— 

“This meeting [having] under consideration 
that the adversaries of Truth have of late gross- 
ly misrepresented us in England, it was pro- 
posed that application should be made to the 
Meeting for Sufferings in Londen, requesting, 
as they have formerly, they would now, afford 
their assistance to obviate the misrepresenta- 
tions, and vindicate us as a Society from the 
attempts of our adversaries tending to the dis- 
reputation of Truth. Anthony Morris, Samuel 
Powel, Israel Pemberton, John Reynell, Samu- 
el Preston Moore, John Armitt, John Morris, 
Thomas Rose, Robert Roberts, and Hugh Ro- 
berts, are appointed to write to the said meet- 
ing on behalf of this.” 

The committee after considering the attempts 
made by the proprietaries to infringe the rights 
of the inhabitants, and to obtain the passage of 
laws which would oppress the members of 
the Religious Society of Friends, as well as 
the many public attacks made upon their 
Christian reputation, prepared an epistle ad- 


posed to many of the self-interested maxims of | dressed to the Meeting for Sufferings in Lon- 


the proprietors* and their governors. Being 
largely represented in the Colonial Assembly, 
and possessing great influence in the commu- 
nity, they opposed a formidable barrier to every 
projected infringement of the constitutional 
rights of.the people. This was felt by the pro- 
prietors and their dependants, and occasioned 
them to regard the Society with no little cool- 
ness and displeasure. Though partially blind- 
ed by self-interest, the “ Penns” could but know 
that the Indians in Pennsylvania had just cause 
of complaint, and that it was not without rea- 
son they charged the proprietors with having 
wronged them touching their lands. ‘The Qua- 
kers were the zealous advocates of Indian 
rights, and as these rights interfered with the 





* Thomas and Richard Penn. 


don, declaratory of the true state of things in 
the province. It contains a manly exhibit of 
their stand against proprietary encroachment, 
declares the determination of Friends, always 
to support the just rights of the descendants of 
William Penn, and earnestly request their bre- 
thren in England to use their influence with 
the proprietors to prevent their urging the pus- 
sage of laws violating tender consciences, or 
any ways infringing the liberties guaranteed by 
the original terms of settlement, concessions, 
&c. 

In it they bear an affectionate testimony to 
the character of William Penn, and add, * We 
are likewise desirous it should be frequently 
remembered that the advantages and immuni- 
ties we enjoy, were purchased at considerable 
expense by our forefathers, who wisely consi- 
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dering the instability of human affairs, and the 
intoxicating effects of increasing wealth and 
power, made the most timely and effectual pro- 
vision they could devise to prevent their pos- 
terity being deprived of these advantages.” 

They state their willingness to resign their 
seats in the legislature, could they find mode- 
rate men of good capacity, who would main- 
tain fearlessly their constitutional rights to take 
their places, but add: 

“While arbitrary and oppressive measures 
are publicly avowed by those who desire to 
rule over us, and our country so heartily and 
unanimously calls upon us to maintain the 
trust committed to us, we cannot, after the 
most deliberate consideration, judge we should 
be faithful to them, to ourselves, or to our 
terily, to desert our stations and relisquish the 
share we have in the legislature. The increase 
of the numbers of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince is now very great, and the much greater 
part are not of our Society, and especially in 
the back counties, yet such is the confidence 
reposed in us, that after the utmost efforts had 
been used, and the pulpit and press exercised 
against us, our former representatives were at 
our last election chosen throughout the pro- 
vince by the greatest majority ever known.” 

Although they thus write, they seem to have 
some thoughts that the time might soon come 
when it would be best for them to retire from 
such stations, for they say: 

“Where many of various dispositions and 
sentiments are concerned, it is not easy, scarce 
possible, to conduct every design and carry it 
into execution in the most unexceptionable 
way. Some allowances must be made for hu- 
man imperfections, and we hope it may be with 
truth and jusiice said, small allowances are re- 


quisite to reconcile the conduct of the people of 


this province, so far as they have been con- 
cerned in the legislature, to the Christian prin- 
ciples of fearing God, honouring the king, and 
promoting peace and good-will among men. 
We hope the desire of pursuing measures con- 
sistent with these principles will still animate 
the sensible and judicious of our Society, and 
that they will freely resigu the right we have 
in the government, whenever it may appear 
impracticable for us to preserve it, and those 
principles. We have the more just grounds 
for this hope, as it is well known that many 
have voluntarily declined acting in the execu- 
tive powers of government, and some in the 
legislative, as they found themselves incapable 
of preserving the peace and tranquility of their 
own minds, and steadily maintaining our Chris- 
tian testimony in all its branches.” 

The aspect of that time was ominous of war, 
and many of the really religious and consistent 
members of the Society of Friends, were more 
and more settling into the conviction, that it 
would be right to withdraw from the legisla- 
ture, and from every office in which they could 
be called on to do any thing to promote blood- 
shed. During the latter part of this year 
[1755,] a pamphlet was published in Philadel- 
phia, entitled, “ Tit for Tat, or the score wiped 
off.” In this anonymous publication, the cha- 
racter of the proprietors of Pennsylvania, and 
of their governor, were wantonly and falsely 
attacked with much scurrility and abuse. The 











members of the Society of Friends in that city, 
whilst conscious that those defamed were ene- 
mies to the best interests of the province, could 


not withhold a public censure on such an at- | 


tempt to expose their characters to ridicule and | 
reproach j—especially as the printer was one 
who was considered in the community a Qua- | 
ker. 
Philadelphia put forth a paper, in which they | 

say, “ We find it our incumbent duty thus to 
declare to the world, our abhorrence of all such | 
seditious practices, ‘and disrespectful methods 
of treating our superiors, as repugnant to the 


design of the Prince of Peace whose name we | 


profess, destructive of the well-being of society, 


and justly to be detested in all well-regulated | 


governments.” 


During the early part of 1756 six of the} 


Quakers resigned their places in the assembly, 
and a few months after several more. 
of these were influenced by their own convic- 
tion that it was best to withdraw from public 
life, and some did it out of condescension to the 
expressed wishes of the Religious Society in 
which they were members. At the election in 
the fall notwithstanding that Friends generally 


declined being considered candidates, sixteen | 


who were either members with them, or attend- 
ers of their meetings, were elected. The house 
consisted of 36. A few weeks after the elec- 
tion, four out of the sixteen just chosen resign- 


ed, and men not connected with the Society | 


were returned in their places, Several of the 
remaining twelve commonly regarded as Qua- 
kers were not members, and therefore the So- 
ciety had no advisory power over them or their 
actions. After this time few Quakers of any 
religious standing ever served in the assembly, 
and a constant care was manifested by the 
really substantial Friends to discourage all in 
profession with them, from being candidates for 
office. 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia held in 
joe Ninth month, 1 756, considering the need 
lof a body to represent it during its recess, 
agreed to the institution of a “ Meeting for Suf- 
ferings,” which should consist of representa- 
tives, twelve of whom should be appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting, to which number each 
Quarterly Meeting should add four more. 

Such was the condition of things in Pennsyl- 
vania as respects the Society of Friends, at the 
opening of the year 1764. 

(To be continued.) 


ooo 


John the Baptist. 


John the Baptist, the greatest of prophets and | 


the forerunner of the Messiah, was the son 
of Zechariah and Elizabeth, and was born 
about six months before the Saviour. Of the 
early part of his life we have but little informa- 
tion. 
the Lord was with him,” and that he grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing unto Israel.” Though 
consecrated from his birth to the ministerial 


office, John did not enter upon it in the heat of 


youth, but after years spent in solitude and 
self-denial, the word of the Lord came unto 
him in the wilderness, commissioning him to 
preach “ the baptism of repentance for the re- 


On this occasion the Monthly Meeting of 


Some | 


It is only observed “that the hand of| 


| mission of sins.” He had doubtless gained the 
conquest over his own passions, and was mor- 
tified to the temptations of the world, before he 
went forth to preach repentance to others. 
Divine knowledge is not to be acquired in the 
' busy scenes of life, amidst the noise of folly, 
the clamor of parties, the confusion of opinions, 
or the allurements of vice. In the world we 
may hear much of what is generally admired, 
| but if we would gain spiritual wisdom, obtain 
the mastery of our passions, and an habitual 
love of holiness, we must frequently retire from 
|the world, to commune with our own hearts, 
and be still. 

The prophetical description of the Baptist 
in the Old Testament are various and striking. 
That by Isaiah is direct and unequivocal ; 
ch. xl, 3, “ The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God. Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain. And the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” The voice of which the pro- 
phet spake was that of the Baptist, who at the 
appointed time, was sent to dispose the hearts 
of men for the reception of the Saviour. 

Malachi has the following prediction ; “ Be- 
hold [ will send you Elijah the prophet before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord. And he shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to the fathers, lest | come and smite 
the earth witha curse.” Ch.iv.3. That this 
was meant of the Baptist, we have the testimo- 
ny of our Lord himself, who declared, “ For 
all the prophets and the law testified until 
John. And if ye will receive it, this is Elias 
which was to come.” Matt. xi. 14. 

The appearance and manners of the Baptist, 
when he first came out into the world, ex- 
cited general attention. His clothing was of 
camel’s hair, bound around him with a leathern 
girdle, and his food consisted of locusts and 
wild honey. The message which he declared 
was authoritative ; “ Repent ye for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand ;” and the impres- 
sion produced by his faithful reproofs and ad- 
monitions was powerful and extensive, and in 
a great number of instances lasting. Most of 
the first followers of our Lord appear to have 
been awakened to seriousness and religious 
inquiry by John’s ministry. His first station 
for preaching and baptising was at Bethabara, 
on therriver Jordan. He afterwards went up 
the river to Enon. 

His character was so eminent that many of 
the Jews thought him to be the Messiah; but 
he plainly declared that he was not Christ. 
At first he was unacquainted with the person 
of the Lord Jesus; only the Holy Ghost 
had told him, that he on whom he should see 
the Holy Spirit descend and rest was the Mes- 
siah. When Jesus Christ presented himself to 
receive baptism from him, the sign was vouch- 
safed; and from that time he bore his testi- 
mony to Jesus as the Christ. A beautiful fea- 
ture in John’s character, is the lowly spirit, 
which on every occasion he manifested. Great 
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popularity is dangerous to the most sanctified | which the Sultan could have sent against him. | attacked. By this time , the disease had made 
minds. But in what a critical situation was'Thus stood matters when, in the commence- 
the Baptist placed, when followed by men of ment of 1831, the plague, which had been de- 
all ranks, sects and parties; his fame echoed solating Persia, made its appearance in Bagdad. | which contains the residence of the Pasha and 
far and near, and “all men mused in their|Insulated cases had occurred, it was said, so |the British mission, with all the principal in- 
hearts concerning him, whether he was the early as the preceding November, but they habitants. From the other side, the accounts 
Christ.” Let every minister of Christ imitate were concealed or neglected; and it was not | were not less disastrous, and the distress of the 
John in turning the public attention from him- until the month of March, 1831, that the fatal inhabitants was further aggravated by the rise 
self to the Saviour—and he must do it if he be |truth of the plague being in, and increasing in | of the waters of the Tigris, which, having burst 
a minister of the Lord Je8us, anointed and or- | Bagdad, became notorious and undeniable. or overleaped the dams made upon its ‘banks 
dained of him. | On the last day of March, Col. ‘Taylor shut | higher up, had inundated the low country to 

Herod Antipas having married his brother | up his house, in accordance with the painful\the westward, and even entered the town, 
Philip’s wife, while Philip was still living, oc-| but necessary custom of Europeans, who find | where two thousand houses were already said 
casioned great scandal. John the Baptist with | by experience that if this precaution be taken to have been destroyed. Many who would 
his usual liberty and vigour, reproved Herod |in time, they generally escape the malady, | have fled, were prevented from doing so, not 
to his face; and told him that it was not lawful; which appears to be communicable only by only by this spread of the waters, but by the 
for him to have his brother’s wife. Herod in- | contact, or close approach to leeward of an in-| Arabs, who had now congregated around the 
censed at this freedom, ordered him into cus-| fected person. On such occasions all articles city and robbed and stripped naked all who 
tody, in the castle of Machcerus, where he ulti- | from without are received through the wickets came out of it. 


mately put him to death, ‘Thus fell this hon-|cut in the wall, and are never touched till pass: | Thus pent up the pestilence had full play, 


oured prophet, a martyr to ministerial faithful-|ed through water. Meat, vegetables, money, | ‘and the people fell beneath it with incredible 
ness. Other prophets testified of Christ: he all underg yo this purifying process, and letters | rapidity ; and Col. Taylor finding his own 
pointed to him as already come. Others saw or papers are received by a long pair of iron! house infected, had nothing left but to use the 
him a far off; he beheld the advancing glories | tongs, and fumigated before being touched by | means in his power of flying, while a possibility 
of his ministry eclipsing his own, and rejoiced | the hand, Well were it for the natives of the | remained of his doing so. His own boats, in 
to “* decrease,” while his Master “ increased.” | country if they could be prevailed upon to sub- | which he and his family had come from Bus- 
His ministry stands as a type of the true char-| mit to the same measures of precaution; the sora, remained always moored beneath the 
acter of evangelical repentence ; it goes before | disease would then be robbed of half its terrors, | wall of the Residency, and in a state of readi- 
Christ and prepares his way; it is humbling,|and its victims greatly reduced in numbers ;/ness for immediate service. In these he re- 
but not despairing ; for it points to the Lamb but indolence and indifference combined with solved to embark ; and one: great advantage 
of God which taketh away the sin of the|a dim belief in predestination, prevent them | was, that being in a manner confined to the 
world.” | {rom effectual exertions ; although the fact that | precincts of the Residency, and so much raised 

The Jews had such an opinion of this pro-| thousands fly from the city in hopes of escap-|by the heightened waters, that the deck of 
phet’s ministry, that they ascribe the overthrow | ing the pestilence which had penetrated into | the yacht was on a level with the postern door 
of Herod’s army, which he had sent against his their dwellings, proves indisputably that their | | of the house, its inmates could make their pre- 
father-in-law Aretas, to the just judgment of faith in fatalism is by no means firm or com-|parations and get on board without being sub- 
God for putting John the Baptist to death. | plete. \jected to any foreign intercourse whatever. 
His death was sharp, but momentary ; and | In some cases this flight was made in time, Matters being thus arranged, Col. Taylor in- 
though sudden it did not find him unprepared. | and the fugitives escaped, though too often only | vited Groves, a missionary, and his family, to 
From the darkness and confinement of a pri-|to perish at another period “and at another | accompany his party to Bussora, where in a 
son, he passed to the liberty and light of hea- | pisos. In others, they carried the disease | house in the country, sanguine hopes were en- 
ven; and while malice was gratified by the | along with them, s spreading its poison and dy-| tertained that they might “avoid the contagion. 
sight of his head, and his body was carried by | ing miserably i in the desert. Even all the care | The missionary, however, on mature delibe- 
a few friends in silence to the grave, his im- observed by Europeans has sometimes been) ration, declined to avail himself of the offer. 
mortal spirit was translated to a court, where | insufficient to preserve them from contagion. He had undertaken the care of a number of 
no Herod desires to have his brother’s wife ; | The virus is so subtle that the smallest possible young persons, the children of Christian fami- 
where no Herodias thirsts after the blood of a|contact suffices for communicating it, and the lies of Bagdad ; and motives of duty prevent- 
prophet; but where he who hath laboured | smallest animal serves to convey it. Cats, ed him from taking a step which appeared like 
with sincerity and diligence in the work of mice and rats are, for this reason, dangerous|a desertion of his duty. He resolved to re- 
reformation, under the guidance of the grace | inmates or visiters; and cats in particular, as| main at his post; and putting his trust. in that 
of Christ Jesus, meets the heavenly salutation being more familiar with man, become dreaded | Almighty Power which had sent the dreadful 
of “ Well done good and faithful servant ;” | and consequently they are destroyed w henever | , affliction, and who, he well knew, could save 
where holiness, zeal, and constancy are crown- | they are seen by those who have faith in the as well as destroy, he shut up his house, in 
ed and receive palms from the Son of God | value of sec lusion. An instance of the fatal| which were twelve persons, including an Ar- 


such progress, that seven thousand persons 
had died of it in the eastern half of the city, 





whom they confessed in the world. — See | consequence of contact with such animals oc- | menian schoolmaster, and with his family calmly 
Horne’s Life of John the Baptist. ‘curred in the house of a native Christian | | waited the issue. It is from this ge ntleman’s 
attached to the British residency, who had the| journal, that the best accounts of this dreadful 

The Pestilence of Bagdad, good sense to follow the resident’s example in | period are to be collected ; and from it there- 


shutting up his house on a former occasion, | fore, so far as the plague and inundation are 

The following account of the condition of| A cat be ‘longing to the family was touched by | concerned, I shall take the liberty of quoting 

Bagdad, the ancient seat of the Caliphs, is given | his eldest child, a girl of 14 or 15. ‘The ani-| occasionally in the following short account of 
by Frazer in his “ Travels in Koordistan,” and|mal had either been abroad itself, or had | the condition of Bagdad. 

offers one of the most striking pictures ever | received the visit of a neighbour, for the con- | Colonel Taylor left Bagdad on the ‘morning 

presented of an eastern town under the inflic | |tact brought the plague; the child took it and | of the 12th of April. On the previous day, 

tion of war, pestilence, inundation and famine. | died. Poor thing! from the first moment, she| the number of deaths was understood to be 


The account refers to the year 1830—1, dur- | was aware of her danger and fate ! 12,000, and on that day it was ascertained 
ing the pashalic of Daood, whom the Sultan} It was probably by some such casual means | that 1040 deaths had actually taken place on 
resolved to supplant in his government. that the disease was brought into Col. ‘Taylor’s | the east side of the river alone. Next day the 


Daood (proceeds the author ») had long ap- | house, although he and all its inmates consi- missionary had the pain of becoming aware 
dered it to be almost hermetically sealed from | that the disease had entered the house of his 
its approaches. On the 10th day of April a|next door neighbour, where thirty persons had 
Sepoy died of it ; and four of his servants were | congregated as if for the very purpose of sup- 


plied himself to the formation of an efficient | 
army, and had succeeded so well that he might 
have laughed to scorn all the military array 
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plying it with victims. That same day, the 
report of deaths varied from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred, and that exclusive of the mul- 
titudes who @ed beyond the walls. On the 
succeeding day the deaths increased to 1800; 
and so terrified were the survivors, that they 














he met on the way, as particularly striking ;!or infect the living. The stables of the pa- 
they seemed to demand of Heaven why Franks | lace, like the palace itself, fell to pieces, and 
and infidels like him, were sutiered to live/all the pasha’s beautiful horses were running 
while so maby of the faithful died. ‘The eflect wild about the streets, where they were caught 
upon his mind was peculiarly startling and | by any one who could, and most of them were 
| painful—surrounded as he was with the dead | sold to the Arabs. 


scarcely could be prevailed upon to stay and|and the dying, the growling of the dogs that} During this {rightful mortality around, the 
bury their dead. Many prepared for the fate| were mangling the bodies, (scarcely waiting | home prospects of the missionary and his fa- 
they anticipated, by providing winding sheets till life was fled to begin their horrid feast,)! mily, although they had hitherto been provi- 
for themselves and families betore the increased | united with the cries of the exposed miserable | dentially exempted from actual disease, were 
demand should consume the whole supply.|infants, formed a scene of horior which he | sufficiently gloomy and distressing. From the 
Water also became scarce, for every water-|avers—and no wonder— can never be erased | little passage opposite, they hed sete twenty- 


carrier when stopped, replied that he was tak- 
ing his load to wash the body of some dead 
person. [Washing the body being considered 
an indispensable rite in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, ] 

For several days together about this time, 


that is, from the 16th to the 20th or 21st of| 


April, the mortality, so far us could be known, 
remained stationary at about two thousand a 


from his memory. pe, | five bodies carried out, and they knew of seve- 

The mortality meanwhile increased. On ral persons being ill. In one of the houses, 
| the 20th it was affirmed on the serai, that the | which had contained eight inmates, only one 
deaths had reached five thousand in one day! | remained alive; and in like manner of an- 
There seems no doubt that they exceeded tour | other household of thirteen only one solitary 
thousand, and this out of a population which at | individual survived. Nor were these by any 
| that lime, did not exceed filly or sixty thou-| means uncommon or singular cases, Of 
sand ; for at least one-third of the late inhabi- |eighteen servants and sepoys lefi by Col. 


tants had, first and last, quitted the city. ‘The! Taylor in charge of the Residency, by the end 





day ; but many singularly distressing cases of| water, too, had risen frightlully, and the | of the month, only four remained, and of these 


individual suffering occurred. In the family 


anticipations, in case of its breaking into the | two were affected and afterwards died. Nor, 


of the missionary’s little pupils, consisting of|city, were terrible. Dreadful as they were, | with all this continued mortality did the viru- 


six persons, four were ill with the plague—the 
father and mother, a son and daughter, leaving 
but one son anda daughter untouched. Of the 
Pasha’s regiments of seven hundred men each, 
some had already lost five hundred ; and the 
report from the néighbourhood was yet worse 
than in town, ‘The water too, in the swollen 
river, was fast increasing, and the danger of a 
total inundation, became every day more im- 
minent. 

On the 23d a little girl of twelve years old 
was seen passing by with an infant in her 


however, they were more than realized on the | lence of the disease abate, or the number of 
. . mm . | : or . s_« 

following two days. That night a large por-| daily deaths decrease. ‘The remaining popu- 
tion of the wall fell, and the water rushed in | |ation, crowded into smaller and smaller com- 


} 


full tide inio the city. The quarter of the 
Jews was speedily inundated, and two hundred | 
houses fell at once. A part, also, of the wall shafts of the pestilence. ‘The influx of new in- 
of the citadel fell; nor was there much hope | habitants into infected houses, supplied fresh 
that any house or wall which the water had | objects, and their dead remained poisoning the 
reached, could stand, owing to the very dis-| air in all the court-yards and areas, and liter- 
solvable nature of the cement with which the | ally encumbered the streets. 

greater part was built. By the following night} [The plague lasted till about the beginning 
the whole lower part of the city was under | of May, when clear weather set in, and on the 


pass by the increasing inundation, presented, 
as it were, a more sure and deadly aim to the 





arms, and on being asked whose it was, she| water; and seven hundred houses are said to | 26th of that month it had disappeared, Melan- 
said she did not know; she had found it on| have fallen at one crash, burying the sick, the | choly was the scene to survivors. ] 


the road and heard its parents were dead./ dying, and the dead, with those still in health,! Of all the buildings of Bagdad, there remain- 


This was a very common effort of charity, es- all in one common grave, — iw led standing but a small knot upon the banks of 
pecially on the part of the females, and not un-|_ The difficulty of obtaining provisions had | the river, where the ground was highest, with 
frequently proved fatal to them. An Arme-| now become extreme, 





Very respectable per-|a mosque or two, the walls and foundations of 
nian woman, who had to beg for some sugar|sons would now present themselves at the | which had been more securely built than those 


for an infant thus found, mentioned that a} Coos to beg for some of the common necessa- | of the others ; and even of those that did re- 
neighbour of hers had in the same manner|ries. The number of the dead, too, left in the | main, scarce one had escaped damage. Even 
rescued two, which she had discovered thus/ streets, had increased toa {frightful degree ; latter the waters had subsided, houses continu- 
abandoned in the street. Both these infants|nor was there a possibility of removing them. | ed to fall from the effect produced upon the ma- 
died and were followed by their charitable pro-| ‘This extremity of distress was shared to the |terials, and from the sinking of the ground. 
tectress. Of all the painful incidents that at-| full by the ruler of the smitten city. ‘The | Of the long lines of bazaars, many had shared 
tended the benevolent expeditions which the|serai of the pasha was by this time like the |the general wreck, and long was it before 
missionary occasionally made from home, the | dwellings of most of his subjects—a heap of | shops began to open in any numbers.—Most 
sight of the number of infants thus exposed | ruins, where he himself remained in the utmost | of the merchants and almost all the artificers 
was the most distressing. [Alter mentioning aj terror and perplexity. He declared to a ser-| were deat Even now, if you require some 
few more details equally harrowing, Frazer| vant of the _ missionary, that he knew not | article of manufacture for w hich the place was 
goes on to the 25th of the month. ] where to sleep in safety. He dreaded every | formerly celebrated, the answer is,* Ah! you 
On the 25th, the fall of a wall at the Resi-| night being buried in the ruins of the remain- | can’t get that now, for all those that made it 
dency, from the sapping of the water, induced | ing portion of his dwelling. He sent to re-! are dead of the plague.’ Whole trades were 
the missionary again to visit that place. Not)|quest the resident’s remaining boat, that he swept away, and it “Was sometionesbelor® the 
a soul did he meet in the streets except per-| might fly from the place ; but of its crew, only | common necessaries of life, food and clothing, 
sons who carried dead bodies or those infected | one man was to be found alive ; and even the| were to be had for the surviving population. 
with the pestilence. One of the principal sell-| pashaw could not procure men to man her. | — 7 
ers of cotton for burying clothes, (who had|* Fear of him is passed,’ says the missionary,| Death of a Father and Son.—A melan- 
taken advantage of the times to raise his pri-|‘ and love for him there is none.’ Even in| choly occurrence took place in Montgomery 
ces exhorbitantly,) this day died himself.| his own palace he was without power: death| county, Indiana a short time since. John 
There was then no more of the stuff in the | had been full as busy there as elsewhere: and| Harney, son of Elder G. T. Harney, well 
city. The price of rope, too, had become) that policy which was absolute in times of|known as an able preacher of the Christian 
quadrupled. Instead formal burial, the bodies} mere human agency, had shrunk into nothing | denomination, had descended into a well to ex- 
even of persons of considerable wealth, were) before the eflects of an Almighty mandate. | amine and repair the pump, which had got out 
now just laid across the back of a mule or ass| Out of a hundred Georgians that were about | of order, and on reaching the bottom instantly 
and taken to a hole, attended perhaps by a sin-| him, only four remained alive. All that could | fell insensible! The damp had struck him. 
gle servant. The missionary mentions the} be done was to throw the dead out of the win-| No one was present but his father, who seeing 
gesticulations of the few Arab women whom| dows into the river, that they might not shock | him fall, with all the intensity of a father’s 
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affection, at once descended into the same to attend us, and proved indeed our fellow hel- 
abode of death to rescue his son. But alas! per inChrist. Before we proceeded, | felt most 
he was able to render him no assistance’; the easy to have the before mentioned Friend, Peter 
same cause had the same fatal eflect, and he Andrews, inquired of, if he was quite clear in 
too fell dead.— Late paper. giving up the visit; he said he was, and thank- 
— ‘ful 1 was sent instead. We then moved forward 
For “The Friend.” as way opened, and the united band had cause 
“ , ” to commemorate the mercy and kindness of 
Bear ‘yo one another's burthens. ‘Israel’s Shepherd, whose east was held forth, 
As I was lately reading the Journal of Mar- to gather the lost sheep; some of whom have 
tha Routh, my attention was arrested by an since returned to his fold, and become public 
account she has left upon record for the en- testimony bearers of His goodness, and that 
couragement no doubt of other tribulated ser- His mercy endureth forever.” 
vants, who may be similarly exercised. Very) The very same blessed, and everlasting 
early afier her arrival the second time in this Shepherd of the sheep, who thus wrought upon 
country, with a certificate of removal addressed the mind of this dedicated servant and made 
to the Monthly Meeting of New Bedford, Mas- her willing to obey this secret monition of 
sachusetts, her mind was unexpectedly arrest- Truth, to the help of another of his servants, 
ted with the belief that it would be right to take in the promotion of his ever-blessed cause and | 
her certificate to Philadelphia Monthly Meet-| kingdom in the hearts of some of the wander- 
ing. ‘The why and the wherefore were hidden ers of that day, is as able now as ever he was 
from her, but in the obedience of faith she fol- to bring the blind by a way that they know 
lowed, though as she says, “trials and diffi-' not, and lead them in paths they have not seen, 
culties were in the way, so that I scarcely and to bring about his own blessed purposes 
knew how to move.” 'by means which the wise of this world may 
A certificate was furnished her by Friends esteem foolishness. 
of New Bedford to Philadelphia Monthly Meet-| Should the Editor of “The Friend” deem 
ing, and on coming thither she remarks,—* | this short and simple statement worthy a place 
found | had not missed my way ; for an exer- jn its pages, he will oblige 
cised female minister, had a little time before, | 
spread a concern to visit such individuals, as 
from one cause or other had been disowned b ; : / : 
that monthly meeting, originally the only a _ Fire Damp.—Last week, in the Lewis vein 
in the city, and who remained separated. Colliery, Pottsville, Penusylvania, an explosion 
Some had been disowned as far back as thirty Of gas took place, immediately succeded by an 
years. A man Friend, a minister of the same ¢Tuption of Choke Damp. Immediately on the 
meeting, feeling near sympathy, offered him- explosion taking place, active measures were 
self to accompany her, but after paying two or ‘@ken to rescue those thus endangered, (some 
three visits told ‘her he believed his free will | te or twelve in number,) and they were all 
offering was not accepted by the Master, and brought out of the mine apparently dead. A 
that he could not go forward under this ap-|Physician succeeded in recovering the whole 
prehension. jof them, with the exception of one by the name 
“ Elizabeth Foulke feeling the weight too of John Tylee. One of the horses in the mine 
great, without a fellow labourer, could not pro-| ¥@S also suffocated. 
ceed. Thus deeply exercised, she wrote to 
James Simpson, a valuable minister in the! An exciting scene.—The Philadelphia In- 
country, adopting the language of the man of quirer tells us that a scene of great panic and 
Macedonia, to come and help her. He in-}excitement occurred lately on board the steam- 
formed her that he believed it was not his busi-|er Henrick Hudson on the North River, 
ness; but in a dream or vision of the night he}a few minutes before 12 o’clock, at night. 
had seen a female Friend, who he was per-|The passengers had all retired to rest, and 
suaded was’ designed to be her helper. Still| most of them were in a sound sleep. All was 
remaining under the burden, which she scarces| still and calm, save the noise of the engine and 
ly knew how to support, she had informed my|the splash of the waters, as the boat cut her 
dear friend Phebe Pemberton, of her tried sit-| way towards New York. Suddenly a passen- 
uation, a little time before my arrival, and two| ger who had provided himself with a comforta- 
days after came to my lodgings, with a deep-| ble berth in the gentlemen’s cabin, sprang from 
ly exercised countenance. | wished her, she) his place of repose, and exclaimed in the voice 


A SvusscriBer. 














adds, to say nothing to me on the subject, till | 
afier the monthly meeting was over. 

“It was held the next day ; when I desired 
her to accompany me to the men’s meeting to| 
present my certificate. Afterthe brethren had | 
accepted it, and expressed their satisfaction at) 
my being amongst them again, E. Foulke in- 
formed them, she had made little or no progress 
in the visit, on account of being left alone. | 
After a silent pause, | told Friends, if it did not | 


of a Stentor, “ Fire! fire! we are all gone ; 
we ure all lost.” In an instant the passen- 
gers were all awake, and, as may well be im- 
agined, in a dreadful state of alarm. Few of 
of them attempted to dress ; but as they rush- 
ed together into the cabin, each striving to gain 
access to the doorway, the confusion and ex- 
citement were awful. The hands on deck 
knowing that there was no danger, and that 
the alarm was a false one, endeavoured to 





seem too hasty, and was united with by them, 


soothe and prevent the egress of the affrighted 


I felt a willingness to accompany her, which |crowd ; but for a time this only rendered the 
was approved. Our valued Friend David Ba-|matter worse. At last, some one who had 
con, in the station of an elder, was appointed | stronger lungs than the rest, and who had dis- 





covered the cause of the panic, cried out at the 


top of his voice, that all was safe; and * the 
cries of panic andifear had proceeded from a 
passenger who was troubled with the night- 
mare.” ‘The change was indeed a happy one, 
and the passengers ‘resumed their berths amid 
roars of iaughter. 


—_—_—_—_— 

Artificial Iceing.—A process for generat- 
ing ice by artificial means has just been in- 
vented by Lings and Keith, of Princes street, 
London, the patentees of the ice safe, &c. 
The ice is produced by means of a powder 
composed of salts, ammonia, and various 
chemical mixtures. ‘This powder is placed in 
a simple apparatus, something in the shape 
of a churn, but smaller in size, and being mix- 
ed with water, is kept in motion by a rotatory 
process around the bottle of wine to be cooled. 
In a few minutes, at a very trifling expense, 
the wine is sufficiently cool, and if kept a few 
minutes longer in the vessel would be actually 
frozen. A bottle of water may be frozen toa 
solid, by this prolonged motion ; but of course 
it is not requisite to reduce the temperature of 
wine below a certain degree of coolness. 
The most inexperienced in chemical experi- 
ments can produce the desired results, which, 
in fact, require nothing but, the labour of the 
hand for a few minutes. 
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The nineteenth volume of “The Friend” 
closes with the present number. An index of 
the contents is in the hands of the printer, and 
is expected will be forwarded with the present 
or the first number of the succeeding volume, 
together with a title page. 





BILLS. 


The usual time for sending out bills having 
again arrived, subscribers who owe for the 
nineteenth volume or more, will find their bills 
in their paper. When payment is made to the 
post-masgter, it is necessary he should inform 
the Philadelphia post-master, as well as that 
his receipt should be sent to the publication of- 
fice. When the sum is even dollars, it is gene- 
rally best to inclose bank notes for payment. 
If receipts are not returned in due time, it is 
important that information of the remittance 
should be speedily given, to facilitate inquiries 
at the post office. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


A Teacher in the Classical Department, and 
one in the Arithmetical, are wanted in the 
Boys’ School at West-town. Application may 
be made to either of the undersigned. 

Samvuet Bertie, 
Cuarues YARNALL, 
Tuomas Evans. 
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